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CONFLICTING 


INTERESTS AT OTTAWA 





T the end of three weeks’ negotiation at 
Ottawa between Great Britain and the Do- 
minions, the Imperial Economic Conference is 
still debating the details of various proposals and 
counter-proposals placed before it. In origin the 
conference is the postponed meeting of the eco- 
nomic section of the Imperial Conference held at 
London in 1930; its business is the achievement of 
reciprocal inter-imperial trade agreements and 
the consideration of related monetary questions. 
To date, however, no definite agreements have 
been announced. On the contrary, the British and 
the Dominions are experiencing considerable dif- 
ficulty in reconciling their proposals, especially 
in the case of Great Britain and Canada; the 
South African leader has charged the British 
delegation with misrepresenting the advantage to 
the Dominions of British trade policy; and the 
Dominions themselves are struggling with con- 
flicting interests in their efforts to reach inter- 
Dominion agreements. 


As revealed in the opening addresses on July 
21, however, the fundamental aims of Great Brit- 
ain and the Dominions are alike, inasmuch as all 
seek preferred markets for their principal prod- 
ucts and agree that measures should not be taken 
which would curtail the volume of world trade. 
The differences which have become so apparent 
arise primarily from the divergent needs of the 
British states and their conflicting viewpoints as 
to what constitutes an equitable bargain. 


While the Dominions in general seek prefer- 
ences for their foodstuffs, Great Britain is in 
search of further markets for its manufactured 
goods. Its existing foreign trade, however, as 
well as the political unwisdom of increasing food 
costs to the British consumer, prevents Great 
Britain from offering as extensive preferences as 
the Dominions demand. On the other hand, the 
Dominions, seeking to protect their own indus- 
tries, are not prepared to offer as great advan- 
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tages as Great Britain seeks. In this general 
conflict of interests Great Britain has a bargain- 
ing advantage, however, since by the terms of 
its general tariff enacted on March 1, 1932, the 
existing free admission of most Dominion prod- 
ucts into the British market may be ended on No- 
vember 15, after which reciprocal agreements 
can be negotiated with foreign countries. ° 


Basically, the conflict between Canada and 
Great Britain rests on the fact that both agri- 
cultural and industrial interests are highly de- 
veloped in the former state. As a result, Canada 
on August 4 requested preferences in the British 
market on lumber, wheat, bacon, cheese and 
butter, and in return offered only partial prefer- 
ences to Britain in textiles and steel and none at 
all in boots and shoes—the three principal classes 
of merchandise for which Britain sought an ad- 
vantage. Furthermore, while Britain desired to 
effect a lowering of tariffs in the interest of in- 
creased consumption, Canada proposed to base 
its preferences on higher tariffs against the 
products of other nations—a measure to which 
the British also object because it would not im- 
prove the competitive position of the British man- 
ufacturer. Finally, charging that Britain in 
1931 took 36 per cent of its lumber imports from 
Russia against 4 per cent from Canada, the 
Canadians asked stringent measures against Rus- 
sian “dumping.” 

Another issue in dispute between the British 
and the Canadians is the question of empire con- 
tent—the proportion of empire material and labor 
required in goods only partially manufactured in 
the empire in order to entitle them to receive im- 
perial preference. The British wish to retain 
the present level of 25 per cent, while Canada has 
proposed that empire content be increased to 50 
per cent. The British figure is based on the fact 
that a considerable quantity of its manufactures 
comes to it in an advanced stage of preparation, 














while the Canadians, it is charged, desire to force 
American branch factories to use a greater vol- 
ume of Canadian material and labor. 


Finally, the British and the Canadians have 
failed to agree on the monetary question. Since 
Great Britain abandoned the gold standard in 
September 1931, Canada has imposed “dumping” 
duties on British goods and has levied these du- 
ties on short notice. The monetary question, 
which includes the gold versus silver conflict, as 
well as proposals for the establishment of a Bank 
of Empire Settlements with a probable note issue 
privilege, has been referred to a sub-committee 
of four, apparently evenly divided between gold 
and silver adherents. South Africa and Canada, 
both gold producers, have remained on the gold 
standard—the latter only technically, however; 
Great Britain and the other Dominions presum- 
ably favor some kind of monetary arrangement 
designed to equalize trading conditions within the 
empire, and to create a large self-contained world 
market, possibly including the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Argentina, from which it might be pos- 
sible to exclude countries like the United States 
and France. Establishment of a clearing house 


in London for empire transactions appears pos- 
sible. 


These conflicts at Ottawa indicate that despite 
general agreement as to aims, the economic in- 
terests of the British states are too divergent to 
be reconciled easily in a general agreement for 
imperial economic unity. In consequence, it ap- 
pears probable that the Ottawa conference will 
result only in a partial series of bi-lateral agree- 
ments, and that trade treaties with foreign na- 
tions—a subject on the Ottawa agenda—will be 
discussed only with a view to formulating a com- 
mon policy to be put forward by the British states 
at the forthcoming world economic conference. 


WILBUR L. WILLIAMS. 


The Stimson Doctrine in Latin America 


In seeking to bring about a peaceful settlement 

of the renewed conflict between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, which again threatens war in the 
Chaco, the nineteen neutral American govern- 
ments have applied to the Western Hemisphere a 
policy similar to that laid down by Secretary 
Stimson in the Manchurian dispute last winter. 
On August 3 all of the American governments 
except the two disputants joined in an identic 
note warning that they would not recognize ter- 
ritorial gains won by force of arms. The con- 
cluding paragraph read: 


“The American nations further declare that they will 
not recognize any territorial arrangement of this con- 
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troversy which has not been obtained by peaceful meang 
nor the validity of territorial acquisitions which may be 
obtained through occupation or conquest by force of 
arms.” 


Whether the “Stimson doctrine” will prove 
more effective on the American continent than 
it has so far in Asia remains to be seen. Appar- 
ently, however, the prompt and unanimous action 
of the American states has tempered the initia] 
enthusiasm for a war, the fruits of which have 
been denied in advance. The intervention of the 
American states was not formally based on the 
Kellogg Pact, although the obligations assumed 
under the Pact were enumerated, nor did it await 
action by the League of Nations. As in the 1928 
dispute over the Chaco, the Acting President of 
the League Council reminded both disputants of 
their obligations under the Covenant, but the dis- 
pute was not officially referred to the League. 


Direct intervention was taken by a neutral com- 
mittee in Washington, the existence of which per- 
mitted the functioning of a regional machinery 
for pacific settlement. This committee, created 
following the 1928 dispute,* first requested both 
governments to refrain from further armed acts 
in the Chaco and to forward reports on the mili- 
tary incidents. When this request was unheeded 
by Bolivia, the committee, on August 2, requested 
the La Paz government to suspend hostilities on 
the basis of the status quo on June 1 (prior to the 
current clash) and to enter immediately after- 
ward into negotiations with Paraguay for the 
submission of the controversy to settlement by 
arbitration “or by other friendly means.” Bolivia 
accepted these proposals in principle but insisted 
that the suspension of hostilities be based on the 
present possessions of the two nations in the fron- 
tier area rather than on the possessions of June 1. 

Although military preparations have not ceased, 
the unanimity with which the American republics 
have acted is a hopeful augury for collective 
measures to prevent war on the American con- 


tinent. W. T. S. 





Contemporary Japan. A new quarterly review in English 
published by the Foreign Affairs Association of Japan. 
According to its President, Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 
the purpose of this organization is to “undertake work 
similar in nature to that of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in the United States.” The first number of the 
review contains a number of admirably frank and well- 
written articles. 

Die Presse der Sowjet Union, by Artur W. Just. Berlin, 
Carl Duncker Verlag, 1932. 

An interesting study of the Soviet press viewed as & 
method of mass leadership. 





*For a summary of the origin of this boundary dispute, cf. “Unsettled 
Boundary Disputes in Latin America,’’ Information Service, Vol. Vv. 
No. 26, March 5, 1930. 
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